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Winemaking,  decoupage, 
terrariums,  holiday  crafts.  .  . 
Virginia  vacations,  consumer  and 
health  frauds,  social  security  and    ,_■  * 
Medicare,  flim  flam  operations- 
all  a  part  of  the  whole  of  being  over 
55  and  a  participant  in  VCU's    ■^t^'^ 
Institute  for  Older  Americans.-''^Hf 
Sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Recreation  and  Summer  Sessions, 
the  week-long  institute  is  in  actuality 
a  series  of  non-credit  classes 
designed  for  persons  55-years  of  age 
or  older.  Why  55?  Because  there  is 
a  need  among  those  persons  not  yet 
retired  to  plan  for  their  years  from 
job  orientation,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  have  already  been  confronted 
with  an  excess  of  free  time  due  to 


That 

misunderstood 

phenomenon 


retirement.  The  institute  will  assist 
in  "making  the  transition  with 
grace,"  submits  Lou  Brown,  institute 
director 

Miss  Brown  sees  the  need  for  such 
an  institute  as  being  the  need  for  all 
people  — particularly  older  people- 
to  enjoy  themselves  and  have 
fellowship.  "Learning  will  be  the  by- 
product," she  states.  "The  entire 
purpose  is  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  persons  55-years  of  age  and  older 
to  attend  college  for  one  week  and 
acquire  useful  knowledge  which  can 
be  applied  to  everyday  living." 

Out-of-town  participants  resided 
in  Rhoads  Hall  wherein  many  of  the 
classes  and  evening  entertainment 
were  held.  Other  sessions  were 
conducted  in  a  nearby  classroom 


building  of  the  School  of  Community 
Services    Dean  of  that  school.  Dr. 
Harland  W.  Westermann,  sees  a 
two-fold  purpose  for  the  institute: 
VCU's  acquiring  of  knowledge  about 
things  important  to  senior  citizens 
and  the  offering  of  new  insights, 
acquaintances,  and  better 
understanding  of  VCU  to  the  19 
participants. 

As  the  first  institute  of  its  type 
in  Virginia,  the  VCU  program's 
concept  was  derived  from  similar 
institutes  at  Clemson  University  and 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

People  often  stereotype  older 
people,  Miss  Brown  feels,  as 
constantly  resisting  change.  But  she 
feels  this  generalization  is  not 


'Sing  Along'  nith  the    "Grand  Tones"  (members  of  the  senior  organization  of  the  Richmond  Jewish  Community  Center}. 


justified  as  she  finds  older  people 
to  be  active  and  vivacious.  "A 
person  who  is  active  in  his  younger 
life  will  remain  active  in  later  life." 

With  such  things  as  advertising 
being  oriented  toward  the  young, 
healthy,  active,  and  beautiful,  the 
older  segment  of  the  population 
has  often  been  ignored,  says  Miss 
Brown.  This  attitude  when 
combined  with  the  very  nature  of 
the  country's  roots  in  striving  for 
greatness  and  wealth  has,  she  feels, 
often  placed  the  older  portion  of 
the  population  in  a  less-than- 
favorable  light  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority. 


Yet,  Miss  Brown  points  to  a 
renewed  emphasis,  as  reflected  in 
the  Nixon  Administration's  interest 
in  and  support  for  the  aged.  The 
news  media  has  placed  increased 
emphasis  on  aging  and  when  joined 
with  medical  and  scientific 
technological  advances,  many 
established  misconceptions  are 
lessened. 

Higher  educational  institutions 
across  the  country  are  broadening 
their  traditional  teaching  scopes 
to  include  the  elderly  in  continuing 
educational  programs  such  as  the 
VCU  institute,  John  A.  Mapp, 
director  of  the  Evening  College  and 
Summer  Sessions,  sees  the 
university's  involvement  with  older 
people  as  bringing  a  "new 


dimension"  to  the  modern  campus. 
Likewise,  the  campus  goes  to  the 
citizens  as  witnessed  by  some  80 
senior  citizens  who  participated  in 
a  four-part  seminar  held  by  VCU 
faculty  members  at  a  Richmond 
retirement  home   Topics  covered 
included:  "fun  and  creative  living," 
"investment  and  insurance," 
"exercise  and  nutrition." 

However,  bringing  senior  citizens 
to  the  campus  is  reportedly  being 
well  received  across  the  country. 
As  one  participant  at  VCU's  Institute 
for  Older  Americans  put  it,  "This 
program  has  been  completely 
different  from  anything  I've  ever 
done  before.  I  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  every  phase  of  it." 
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Ihese  people  have  accepted 
the  challenge  of  living,"  states  Dr 
M.  Leigh  Rooke  in  discussing  the 
life  style  of  the  aged. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  increasing 
needs  of  the  country's  older  citizens, 
the  School  of  Allied  Health 
Professions  (Department  of  Hospital 
and  Health  Administration)  and  the 
School  of  Business  (Department  of 
Business  Administration  and 
Management)  are  offering  for  the 
first  time  a  health  care  management 
program   Beginning  this  fall 
semester,  the  tvv'O-year  curriculum  at 
the  junior  and  senior  level  will  lead 
to  the  B.S.  degree. 


Dr.  Rooke  is  director  ot  the 
transfer  program  which  combines 
study  in  the  two  schools,  in  which 
Dr.  Lawrence  D.  Prybil  and  Dr. 
Russell  A.  Johnston  are  department 
chairmen,  respectively. 

Graduates  in  health  care 
management  will  receive  training  for 
careers  in  nursing  homes, 
convalescent  facilities,  rehabilitation 
centers,  multipurpose  service 
centers,  and  agencies  responsible 
for  long-term  and  geriatric  care. 
Federal  and  state  legislation  was 
passed  in  1970  whereby  nursing 
home  administrators  must  be 
licensed  and  give  evidence  of  their 
qualifications  and  training. 


Dr.  Rooke  cites  statistics  showing 
the  percentage  increase  of  the 
nation's  population  composed  of 
those  over  65  years  of  age.  In  1900, 
she  reports,  only  3  per  cent  of  the 
population  was  in  this  age  category; 
in  1970,  10  per  cent  — and  that  with  a 
7  per  cent  larger  population  base 
on  which  to  make  the  comparison. 
By  the  end  of  1972,  estimates  held 
that  some  11-12  per  cent  of  the 
U.S.  population  was  over  65  with 
speculation  holding  that  by  the  year 
2000  approximately  one-third  of  our 
country's  inhabitants  will  be  over 
retirement  age.  With  an  extended 
life  span,  a  person  could  spend 
almost  half  his  life  in  retirement, 
she  points  out. 


Recreation  the  goal; 
learning  the  by-product. 


Even  with  the  growing  awareness 
of  the  apparent  needs  of  this  segment 
of  the  population,  Dr.  Rooke  believes 
the  concern  to  have  been  manifested 
"25  years  behind  the  need." 

Today  a  person  does  not  have  to  be 
in  exceptionally  good  health  to  live 
to  be  65,  as  was  true  in  1900,  due  to 
medical  advances  including 
antibiotics,  improved  nutrition, 
and  sanitation  requirements 

Accordingly,  well  over  80  per  cent 
of  the  older  generation  lives 
independently  in  the  community, 
with  only  5  or  6  per  cent  residing  in 
nursing  homes  or  related  types  of 
custodial  care  institutions   In  1900, 
there  were  no  nursing  homes,  and 


families  commonly  included  three 
generations.  Today  with  the  mobile 
population,  smaller  homes  and 
apartments,  and  different  family 
structure,  many  old  persons 
(especially  those  who  are  sick)  are 
in  nursing  homes  or  similar  type 
facilities  "For  those  whose  illness 
or  health  problem  can  be  alleviated, 
to  maintain  them  in  an  institution  is 
warehousing,"  explains  Dr   Rooke 
"We  should  be  concerned  with 
getting  people  on  their  feet  and 
living  as  fully  as  possible  " 


The  professor  interprets  the 
financial  supports  provided  in 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  and  also  the 
Older  Americans  Act  as  the 
beginnings  of  a  commitment  to  the 
aged.  Yet,  society  continues  in 
support  of  its  youth  cult  with 
corresponding  devaluation  of  old 
age.  Because  of  the  public  lack  of 
acceptance.  Dr.  Rooke  believes, 
"Society  is  often  the  public's  enemy 
of  old  people  "  She  feels  the  general 
philosophy  to  be,  "if  age  is  ignored, 
it  will  go  away."  Thus  myths 
regarding  aging  continue  to  persist, 
and  the  public,  believes  them 

As  medical  specialists  concentrate 
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on  increasing  the  length  of  life, 
Dr   Rooke  suggests  there  must  be 
"a  parallel  commitment  of  the 
quality  of  thelifethathas  been 
prolonged  " 

With  college  graduates  dedicated 
to  the  dignity  of  the  aged  and  trained 
in  such  specialties  as  long-term  care. 
Assistant  Professor  Jan  Hart  Feazell 
hopes  the  public  will  soon  be 
educated  to  understand  the  aging. 


"I  wanted  to  work  with  the  aged,  for 
I  didn't  want  to  be  faced  some  day 
with  the  problems  that  they  are 
faced  with  now." 

The  health  care  management 
student  will  take  everything  from 
"Fundamentals  of  Management" 
to  courses  in  the  biological 
processing  of  aging.  Similar  programs 
are  scattered  across  the  country  at 
schools  like  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Columbia  University, 
and  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
Eventually  not  only  will  licensing  by 
examination  performance  be 
required,  but  graduate  degrees  will 


be  phased  into  the  standards. 
Meanwhile,  undergraduate  programs 
like  this  one  at  VCU  pioneer  in 
helping  the  aged. 

"Old  people  are  not  asking  for 
Utopia;  just  a  fair  break  to  have 
satisfying,  productive  lives  for  as 
long  as  they  live  They  do  not  seek 
special  privileges,"  Dr   Rooke  asserts, 
"but  instead  ask  only  that  we  return 
what  we  have  stripped  away — 
necessities,  activities,  and  dignity." 

& 
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bveryone  thinks  he  can 
write,"  observes  Gertrude  Curtler, 
teacher  of  creating  writing  at  VCU 
for  12  years   "Most  people  assume 
that  the  reason  they  haven't  written 
is  simply  that  they  haven't  taken 
the  time,"  she  adds. 

The  theory  seems  to  hold  true  as 
reflected  in  the  variety  of  people 
enrolling  in  the  university's  creative 
writing  sections  in  the  English 
department.  Within  the  university 
community,  would-be  authors 
represent  not  only  English  majors 
but  a  variety  of  academic 
curriculums  such  as  art,  drama, 
and  business   Other  students, 
reflecting  a  cross-section  of  Rich- 
mond society,  enroll  to  learn  the 
mechanics  of  writing  short  stories, 
poetry,  and/or  plays. 

According  to  Mrs.  Curtler,  the 
creative  writing  program  at  VCU 
will  be  "emphasized  and  expanded" 
during  the  up-coming  academic 
year  with  the  naming  of  Walton 
Beacham  as  coordinator  of  creative 
writing  and  Gary  Sange  as  teacher 
of  poetry  writing.  The  program  is 
receiving  the  enthusiastic  backing  of 
both  the  university  and  Dr   Albert  M 
Lyies,  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  English. 


Included  in  the  tentative  plans 
for  the  program  is  the  development 
of  a  publication  to  be  used  as  an 
outlet  for  student  work  — "largely, 
if  not  exclusively  student  work," 
Mrs   Curtler  explains. 

Other  than  the  currently  existing 
courses  in  creative  writing, 
prospective  writers  find  available 
the  expertise  derived  from,  and  the 
associations  acquired  in,  the  Writers 
Forum,  an  ongoing  program  of 
workshops,  lectures,  and  con- 
structive criticism  initiated  six  years 
ago  by  VCU  students. 

Working  with  the  Forum  is  Anne 
S   )ordon,  instructor  on  the  English 
faculty. 

The  Forum  sponsors  an  annual 
writing  contest  which  is  open  to 
VCU  students,  all  Virginia  Colleges 
and  universities,  area  high  schools, 
and  the  Richmond  community.  Miss 
Jordon  reports  that  the  1973  Forum 
attracted  work  from  151  people, 
many  of  whom  submitted  multiple 
pieces  for  consideration. 

Should  the  theory  hold  true  that 
not  only  can  the  practicing  writer 
write,  but  also  the  salesman,  math 
teacher,  department  store  clerk,  and 
housewife,  then  mere 
procrastination  is  surely  all  that 
prevents  tangible  results  and 
eventual  publication    Or  does  the 
potential  playwright,  poet,  or 
novelist  require  instruction  in  order 
to  fulfill  his  inherent  talent?  If  so, 
can  one  actually  be  taught  how  to 
write? 

Mrs   Curtler  views  the  answer  to 
be  one  of  individual  merits,  for,  yes, 
one  can  be  taught  the  technical 
points  of  good  writing  through 
study  and  seminar-type  sessions. 
Even  then,  many  find  the  ability  to 
write  well  lacking. 

Whatever  the  personal  revelation, 
Mrs.  Curtler  insists,  the  experience 
of  attempting  to  write  and  having 
taken  a  creative  writing  course  to 
be  beneficial.  Often  the  evolved 
non-author  becomes  a  critic  of  note, 
as  he  has  been  exposed  to  what  is 
regarded  as  good  writing  and  in  the 
process  has  broadened  his  reading 
scope  and  intensity. 

Having  been  placed  in  the 
category  of  the  critic,  the  VCU 
Magazine  herein  publishes  selected 
student  work  which,  we  think, 
merits  consideration 


The  Road 

by  John  Saunders 

Dusk  was  deepening  into  darkness  as 
he  left  the  town.  As  he  headed  down  the 
road,  darkness  settled  in  until  there  was 
only  a  single  bright  cone  of  light  spread 
out  before  him,  leading  on. 

He  loved  his  motorcycle.  He  never 
would  have  admitted  that,  but  he  did 
love  it    Until  the  accident  she  had  loved 
it  too.  They  had  traveled  many  roads 
on  the  big  machine.  After  the  accident 
she  was  afraid.  He  knew  that  she  was 
right,  only  a  miracle  had  let  them  both 
walk  away,  but  the  next  day  he  had 
begun  to  rebuild  the  shattered  corpse. 
For  long  months  he  worked  in  snatches: 
after  classes,  in  the  mornings,  on 
weekends,  evenings  .  .  .  When  it  was 
finally  ready,  she  refused  to  ride. 

"OK,  around  the  block,  but  go  slow 
and  stay  out  of  traffic."  The  road  had 
lost  its  magic  to  her 


Now  it  was  different. 

He  didn't  want  to  race  tonight. 


Now  he  was  riding  once  more.  His 
right  hand  turned  and  the  throbbing 
grew.  Rapidly  the  needle  turned,  80, 
90,  100  At  100  he  thought  of  her  again 
and  let  up.  He  missed  the  reassuring 
presence  of  her  warm  body  behind  him, 
leaning  together  with  him  as  if  they 
were  one;  the  movement  of  her  hands 
on  his  chest,  the  encircling  love  of  her 
arms    He  missed  the  half-shouted 
encouragements  and  the  taut  feeling 
of  her  muscles  as  they  went  through  a 
difficult  spot   Most  of  all  he  missed 
knowing  that  she  would  be  there  when 
the  ride  was  over.  Once,  after  a  run 
down  this  same  road,  she  had  told  him 
how  much  the  idea  of  four  hundred 
pounds  of  hot,  throbbing  steel  between 
her  legs  turned  her  on   The  needle  now 
quivered  at  70.  The  lake  was  still  miles 
away. 

The  tent  and  sleeping  bag  strapped 
to  the  bike  would  be  home  tonight. 
His  blankets  would  be  warm  tonight, 
but  bitterly  lonely,  and  he  knew  hers 
would  He  the  same. 

Many  nights  they  had  slept  entwined, 
by  the  lake.  Often  he  had  risen  at  dawn, 
carefully  slipping  out  of  the  sleeping 
bag,  leaving  her  asleep  When  he 
returned  with  the  fish  for  breakfast,  she 
would  have  the  water  hot  for  tea.  While 
the  fish  cooked,  they  swam  and  played. 
It  would  not  be  like  this  in  the  morning 

Now  he  noticed  that  he  was  not  alone 
A  pair  of  headlights,  low  and  close 
together,  had  been  following  for  several 
miles,  steadily  gaining.  Not  a  cop,  they 
were  too  constant.  It  must  be  a  sports- 
car   Rapidly  it  came  up  behind,  until 
motorcycle  and  car  were  less  than  thirty 
feet  apart  and  going  very  fast    He  tried 


slowing  gradually  — tonight  he  didn't 
want  to  have  to  out-run  them  — but  they 
showed  no  sign  of  slowing  or  passing 
Then  he  knew  that  he  was  in  trouble 
Often  in  the  old  days,  they  had 
encountered  guys  with  fast  cars,  eager 
to  take  on  a  bike.  In  those  days  he  would 
have  given  them  a  run  and  she  loved  it. 
Now  it  was  different    He  didn't  want  to 
race  tonight. 

But  they  did    Following  at  seventy, 
they  blinked  the  lights,  honked  the  horn 
and  then  came  within  arms  length  of 
his  bumper.  On  a  straight  stretch,  he 
swung  way  over  to  the  shoulder, 
motioning  for  them  to  pass.  They  pulled 
even  with  him  and  cursed  through 
rolled  down  windows.  Several  beer  cans 
came  flying  at  him    Most  were  empty 
and  just  bounced  off,  but  some  were 
partially  full  and  hurt  pretty  badly  when 
they  hit  him.  The  sportscar  stayed  beside 
him  as  long  as  it  could,  but  he  had  had 
enough.  There  was  no  way  out  now  but 
to  out  run  them 

At  the  next  curve  he  twisted  the 
throttle  and  the  bike  shot  ahead,  past 
the  car  On  the  needle  climbed,  90, 
100,  110,  120,  as  the  road  straightened 
out.  The  car  was  coming  up  fast,  though 
not  gaining  as  fast  as  the  bike   From 
long  experience  he  knew  that  120  was 
as  fast  as  he  could  handle  the  road 
He  knew  the  road  by  heart  and  knew 
that  if  he  could  maintain  120,  he  would 
eventually  pull  far  enough  ahead  so  that 
they  would  lose  Interest  and  stop.  In  the 
old  days  he  wouldn't  have  stopped  at 
120  but  would  have  kept  going  until 
they  were  out  of  sight  behind,  then 
slowed  down  to  wait  for  them  to  catch 
up,  for  as  long  as  they  wanted  to  play. 

In  the  old  days    .  . 


Looking  back  he  saw  the  car  steadily 
gaining,  and  realized  that  120  would 
not  be  good  enough.  "Maniacs,"  he 
thought,  and  then  realized  that  he  was 
going  just  as  fast- 
Leaning  into  a  broad  curve  his  left 
hand  started  to  slip.  Renewing  his  grip, 
he  realized  that  his  hand  was  damp 
The  realization  hit  him  that  now  he  was 
scared    Not  scared  of  the  people  in  the 
car,  but  scared  of  the  bike    Before,  120 
was  just  a  mark  to  be  passed,  but  now 
it  seemed  to  read  "death," 

The  road  became  a  tortuous  gauntlet. 
His  headlight  seemed  to  shrink  until 
It  seemed  much  too  small.  Patches  and 
holes  in  the  road  were  like  pits.  The 
vibrations  the  machine  sent  up  from  the 
road  no  longer  spoke  of  a  firm, 
dependable  friend,  but  said  disaster, 
disaster,  over  and  over  again. 

Oily  streaks  took  on  the  character  of 
ice.  One  bad  move,  a  pebble,  water,  a 
car  pulling  into  the  highway,  and  he 
would  die   On  down  the  road  the  engine 
of  death  hurtled.  The  needle  was  down 
to  100 

Instinct  was  the  only  thing  that  kept 
him  from  jumping  as  the  horn  sounded 
close  behind.  Before  he  was  fully  aware 
of  reacting,  his  throttle  hand  twitched, 
sending  the  bike  faster  and  faster  ahead. 
By  now  he  was  shaking,  but  as  he  looked 
at  the  road  ahead,  it  brought  back  the 
old  days    He  kept  the  throttle  wide  open. 
The  lake  was  very  close  now. 

On  he  roared,  now  riding  in  the  old 
days   The  needle  was  on  130  and  still 
creeping  up.  The  car  was  close  behind, 
ever  gaining.  )ust  as  he  opened  the 
throttle  the  final  twist,  he  saw  the  curve. 
The  accident  flashed  back,  for  here  It 
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One  bad  move,  a  pebble,  water, 
a  car  pulling  into  the  highway, 
and  he  would  die. 


had  happened-  Just  beyond  was  the 
trail  to  the  lake 

He  knew  that  he  couldn't  take  the 
curve  any  faster  than  100;  he  had  been 
going  even  slower  at  the  accident 
Throttling  back,  he  pressed  firmly  on  the 
foot  brake  pedal  and  carefully  pulled  on 
the  handbrake   Momentarily  the  bike 
gained,  then  seemed  to  sense  the  curve 
on  its  own  and  started  to  slow.  It  would 
be  close,  but  he  felt  he  would  probably 
be  able  to  make  it  through  the  curve. 

In  the  mirror,  he  saw  the  car  start  to 
slow,  too   The  driver  hadn't  seen  the 
curve  in  time,  the  car  wouldn't  make  it. 

As  the  bike  leaned  into  the  curve, 
it  was  still  going  too  fast   The  accident 
played  back  in  his  mind;  An  instant 
before  the  bike  began  to  slip,  he 
reacted  to  his  dream    Standing  up  on  the 
pedals,  he  managed  to  balance  the  bike 
as  the  rear  wheel  started  to  slide.  This 
was  the  same  way  the  accident  had 
happened,  but  that  time  he  hadn't 
reacted  fast  enough.  Now,  the  split- 
second  warning  his  memory  of  the 
accident  had  given  him,  made  the 
difference    Past  the  curve,  the  bike 
continued  down  the  road  until  he  could 
slow  it  enough  to  stop    Looking  back, 
he  saw  the  car  go  into  the  curve 

The  back  wheels  were  in  the  sand 
of  the  wide  shoulder  and  he  could  not 
hear  them  screech  for  the  noise  of  the 
bike  and  the  silence  of  the  helmet    It 
threw  a  wake  of  sand  and  dust  and 
gravel-  The  car  was  now  going  broadside 
and  gradually  pivoting,  until  it  would 
soon  be  going  backwards    For  a  moment, 
it  seemed  the  car  might  simply  slide  to 
a  stop.  Then  the  wheels  gripped  and  the 
car  was  tumbling  sideways,  flying 
through  the  air    It  made  a  complete 
turn  and  landed  solidly,  rightside  up 
Facing  back  up  the  road,  the  still 
burning  headlights  cast  an  eerie  light 
into  the  gloom    As  the  dust  cloud 
cleared,  four  men  staggered  from  the 
wreckage  and  stood,  silently  watching 
the  ruins  of  the  car  No  one  hurt; 
another  miracle. 

He  slowly  turned  the  bike  and  headed 
back  down  the  road,  cautiously  riding 
the  last  few  miles  to  the  lake   As  he 
rode,  she  again  came  into  his  mind 

For  hours  he  sat  by  the  campfire  that 
night,  staring  at  her  face  in  the  flames 
Maybe  sh^  was  right   The  old  days  were 
gone  forever  The  road  was  the  same, 
it  always  would  be   Only  men  change. 

Tomorrow  he  would  ride  home  to 
her,  his  last  ride 


I  Used  to  Grow  Poems  — 
About  Living  Things 

by  Dennis  Kade 

The  spinning  wheels 

of  our  Sunday  drive 
Whish  along  'tween 

the  dotted  lines  — 
Over  that  gray, 

gray  highway 
Whose  engineered  inclines 

and  plotted  curves.— 
Yes  those  plotted  curves 

have  laid  the  Land 
to  rest,  fair  Lady  that 

she  was. 

Six  feet  under  the  tar 

and  stone  She 
lies.  Hidden  from  those 

madly  spinning 
Wheels. 

Oh  there's  a  plot 

of  grass  within 
the  traffic  circle  — 

but  that's 
Only  a  memorial  to 

Forgotten  fields 
Bulldozed  away 

so  long  ago. 
"No,  children  — 

Crass  hasn't 
Always  grown 

In  circles." 

There's  a  blade  of  grass 
pushed  up 

Through  the  sidewalk. 

"How  brave,  how  determined! ' 

he  said- 
Do  you  think  Nature's 

Ever  heard  of  such  things? 
Bravery?  Determination? 

I  used  to  grow  poems  — 

About  Living  Things. 
Now  I  just  write  prose 

With  a  mechanical  pencil. 


So  What  is  a  City? 

by  Patty  Dawson 

Is  it  the  people  or  the  places? 

The  mood  of  the  time? 
"Prefab" houses  on  a  bed  of  lime? 

Or  plastic  people  in  a  long  line? 
Is  it  the  skill  with  which  a  man 

Avoids  himself —  or  more? 
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Center 


I  he  entire  floor  is  one  tool 
to  be  utilized  by  physicians  in 
providing  better  care  for  their 
patients,"  explains  Dr.  Robert  W, 
Jessee,  director  of  the  university's 
Health  Testing  Center  (HTC). 

Occupying  the  seventh  floor  of 
the  Nelson  Clinic  on  the  MCV 
Campus,  the  testing  center  officially 
opened  its  doors  in  October  1972. 
Within  these  walls  is  a  system  of 
comprehensively  testing  a  patient's 
health  functions  utilizing  the  latest 
in  automated  equipment.  As  the 
patient  proceeds  from  one  testing 
station  to  another  (in  the  process 
which,  in  totality,  takes  approx- 
imately two  hours),  he  is  assisted 
by  a  technician. 

Within  three  days  (later  to  be 
shortened  to  minutes  with  the 
completion  of  further  computer 
implementation),  the  patient's 
family  doctor  has  a  computer  print- 
out showing  the  results  of  the 
battery  of  tests  given  at  the  HTC. 
The  center  itself  does  not  interpret 
the  test  results  but  leaves  this  to  the 
patient's  private  physician  — the 

Testing  for  glaucoma 


same  physician  who  referred  the 
patient  to  the  center   The  patient 
then  visits  the  physician  who  will 
complete  the  evaluation,  interpret 
the  test  results,  and  advise  accord- 
ingly. 

Because  referrals  are  necessary 
for  testing  at  the  center  and  because 
many  physicians  are  not  aware  that 
this  new  option  — unique  in  the 
Commonwealth  — exists,  patients 
desiring  services  at  the  center  should 
suggest  the  MCV/VCU  facility  to 
their  doctor,  urges  Sidney  Hall, 
research  analyst  in  the  preventive 
medicine  department  at  the 
university 

But  why  should  the  patient  make 
this  suggestion  to  his  physician  and 
what  is  the  unique  advantage  of  the 
MCV  Hospital  Health  Testing 
Center? 

If  for  no  other  reason,  the  cost  of 
the  examination  is  more  than 
competitive  with  the  "traditional 
piecemeal  method"  of  a  health 
evaluation.  Director  lessee 
compares  the  center's  $50  fee  to  one 
of  $200  for  comparable  services 
elsewhere  in  the  city  and  state.  Also 
the  patient's  time  is  saved  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  tests  is  insured 
through  the  use  of  automated 
equipment.  Nonautomated  test 
results,  such  as  X-rays,  are  reviewed 
by  appropriate  medical  specialists. 

A  total  of  356  different  physicians 
have  been  involved  in  referring  a 
total  of  1,035  patients  in  the  center's 
initial  six  months  of  service,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Jessee.  In  one  instance, 
a  single  physician  referred  some  37 
patients  to  the  center  for  testing. 

The  HTC  is  likewise  available  to, 
and  used  by,  corporations,  govern- 
ment agencies,  labor  unions,  and 
other  institutions  wishing  to 
monitor  *he  health  status  of  their 
employees  and  executives. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous 
specific  reasons  why  patients  are 
referred  to  the  center,  early  disease 
detection  is  maintained  as  one 
HTC  objective.  Of  the  total  number 
of  patients  examined,  some  28  per 
cent,  or  124  people,  were  described 
by  the  referring  physician  as  having 
revealed  newly  detected  diseases 
Examples  of  these  newly  detected 
diseases  and  abnormalities  included: 
pulmonary  disease,  cardio-vascular 
disease,  thyroid  disease,  genio-urinary 
disease,  breast  disease,  dental 
disease,  gout,  hypertension, 
glaucoma,  diabetes,  hematological 
and  blood  chemical  abnormalities. 


Measurement  of  breathing  iuncti^'n 


Hearing  test 


Electrocardiogram 
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Thyroid  test 


The  patient  is  treated  with  special 
courtesy  by  the  HTC  staff  which 
presently  includes  three  clerical 
workers,  two  nurses,  two 
technicians,  and  one  radiological 
technician.  At  present  staffing,  HTC 
can  test  25  people  daily  and  with 
future  expansion,  up  to  100. 

Upon  first  making  the  appoint- 
ment with  the  center,  the  patient 
is  sent  a  brochure  outlining  the 
procedure  and  testing  process,  the 
purpose  of  the  center,  and  other 
related  information.  At  the 
appointed  time  ("a  10  o'clock 
appointment  means  a  10  o'clock 
appointment  here,"  says  Mr.  Hall), 
he  enters  the  seventh  floor  reception 
area  and  views  a  brief  slide 
presentation  showing  each  testing 
station  within  the  center 

Then  he  moves  into  the  modern, 
color-coordinated  areas  for  the 
complete  series  of  tests: 
measurements  of  breathing 
functions,  hearing,  vision, 
glaucoma,  thyroid,  blood  pressure, 
height  and  weight,  electro- 
cardiogram, chest  x-ray,  dental 
x-ray,  medical  history,  laboratory 
studies  on  blood  and  urine.  Women 
patients  also  have  a  Pap  test  and 
breast  thermography  for 
pathology  — the  two  most  common 
sites  of  cancer  in  females. 

Approximately  two  hours  later 
the  patient  leaves  the  clinic  and 
within  three  days  his  physician 
receives,  and  then  reviews  and 
interprets,  the  confidential  report 
in  the  form  of  a  computer  print-out. 
The  physician,  not  HTC  personnel, 
then  advises  required  treatment. 

HTC  personnel  report  that  some 
90  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  working 
population  have  never  had  a  total 
physical  exam.  To  assist  in  meeting 
the  obvious  need,  HTC  avails  its 
facilities  for  the  improvement  of 
preventive  health  care. 

The  words  "simple,  quick, 
reliable,  inexpensive"  have  been 
adopted  to  incorporate  the  compre- 
hensive meaning  of  this  center's 
service  to  Virginia. 


We  squander  health,  in  search  of 

wealth 
We  scheme  and  toil  and  save: 
Then  squander  wealth,  in  search 

of  health 
And  all  we  get's  a  grave. 
We  live  and  boast  of  what  we  own 
We  die,  and  only  get  a  stone' 

Anon. 
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'16 

James  L  Hamner  (medicine  '16), 
Mannboro,  Va.,  physician,  was  recently 
featured  in  Richmond's  Times  Dispatch  for 
his  53  years  of  medical  practice  in  Amelia 
County, 

'23 

Frank  Elmore  Handy  (medicine  '23)  has 
retired  from  his  medical  practice  in  Ap- 
palachia,  Va.,  after  50  years.  He  is  planning 
to  move  to  Crossett,  Ark.,  to  live  with  his 
daughter. 

Waverly  Randolph  Payne  (medicine  '23) 
has  recently  celebrated  his  50th  anniversary 
in  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Wayne  is  a 
gynecologist  in  Newport  News. 

'28 

W  Nash  Thompson  (medicine  '28), 
physician  in  Stuart,  Va.,  since  1929,  was 
featured  in  the  Stuart  Enterprise  for  his 
continued  medical  service  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  was  born. 

'30 

Elizabeth  K.  Ryan  (nursing  '30,  '48), 
consultant  and  instructor  for  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  Nursing,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital's  Home  Care  Unit  in 
Salem,  Va.,  received  the  1973  Outstanding 
Nurse    Alumni    Award    for    MCVA'CU. 

'31 

Charles  L.  Meistroff  (dentistry  '31),  of 
Richmond,  was  awarded  the  International 
Who's  Who  in  Community  Service  award 
for  distinguished  service  to  the  community. 

'32 

Samuel  H.  Mirmelstein  (medicine  '32) 
was  honc/red  at  Riverside  Hospital's 
medical  society  auxiliary  Doctor's  Day  after 
his  retirement  of  last  year. 

'34 

Elam  C.  Toone,  jr.  (medicine  '34), 
professor  of  medicine  and  chairman. 
Division  of  Connective  Tissue  Diseases,  at 
MCVA'CU,  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  from  Hampden-Sydney  College. 

'35 

Marjorie  F.  Sirles  (nursing  '35)  is  retiring 
from  Emmett  Memorial  Hospital  in  Clifton 
Forge,  Va. 


Dorothy  Bryant  Archer  (art  '39)  is 
recognized  in  Who's  Who  in  American  Art. 

She  teaches  acrylic  painting  workshops 
throughout  the  US.  and  is  a  permanent 
staff  member  of  the  Carrizo  Lodge  Art 
Courses,  Ruidoso,  N.M. 

'41 

Eleanor  M.  Talcott  (medical  technology 
'41),  Richmond,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
VCU  (Academic  Division)  Alumni 
Association's  board  of  directors. 

'42 

John  Will  Creasy  (advertising  '42),  of 
Roanoke,  has  been  appointed  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  VCU  (Academic 
Division)  Alumni  Association. 

■45 

Martha  )ane  Albus  (fine  arts  '45)  has 
shown  her  work  in  a  one-man  show  in  Rich- 
mond's Art  World  West. 

'47 

Robert  Q.  Marston  (medicine  '47),  former 
director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  has  been  elected  scholar-in- 
residence  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
School  of  Medicine.  Immediately  prior  to 
his  May  appointment.  Dr.  Marston  was 
acting  director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke. 

'49 

Shirley  T.  Downs  (psychology  '49), 
assistant  to  the  dean,  School  of  Nursing  at 
VCU,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Virginia  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association. 

'50 

David  P.  Hurdle  (journalism  '50),  Rich- 
mond, is  a  new  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  VCU  (Academic  Division) 
Alumni  Association. 

'52 

George  A.  Etewles,  Jr.  (business  ad- 
ministration '52)  has  been  named  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Daily  Progress  in 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

'53 

Nannette  Beavers  (art  education  '53),  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  has  taught  Oriental  brush  painting 
in  Old  Dominion  University's  noncredit 
adult  education  classes  in  Norfolk 


D.  Earl  Brown,  jr  (medicine  '53)  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

Farrar  W  Howard  (medicine  '53), 
Providence  Forge  physician,  was  recently 
featured  in  Richmond  newspapers  for  his  20 
years  of  medical  practice  in  that  rural  area 
of  Virginia 

Guy  K  Yeatts  (distributive  education  '53) 
has  become  assistant  superintendent  for 
administration  and  finance  at  George 
Washington  High  School  in  Danville,  Va. 

'54 

John  Beducian  (business  administration 
'54),  is  promoted  to  vice-president  of  loan 
administration  at  Piedmont  Trust  Bank  in 
Martinsville,  Va. 

Ivan  V.  Magal  (medicine  '54), 
Washington,  DC  medical  specialist  in 
internal  medicine,  spoke  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  reflecting  on  his 
student  years  as  EMC's  first  international 
student. 

'55 

James  W  Stone  (business  '55)  is  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  S&W 
Ammunition  Company  which  is  a  member 
of  Smith  and  Wesson  Sporting  Goods 
Group  in  Alton,  III 

'56 

Jean  C.  Crigg  (MS  social  work  '56), 
director  of  social  service  at  Petersburg 
General  Hospital,  has  been  named  to  the 
Governor's  Task  Force  on  Child  Abuse 

Ruth  B.  Robertson  (journalism  '56),  Rich- 
mond, editor  of  Emphasis,  the  Highway 
Safety  Division  publication,  is  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  Association  of  Business 
Communicators. 

'57 

James  D.  Wrenn  (business  '57)  is  assistant 
sales  manager  for  the  Everett  Waddey 
Company  in  Richmond. 

'58 

Evelyn  M  Shifflett  Barnes  (distributive 
education  '58)  has  earned  the  PhD  degree 
from  Ohio  State  University. 

Tuck  Davis  (communication  arts  '58)  is 
director  of  art  of  the  Photo-Graphics  Shop 
in  Richmond. 
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Robert  W.  Hart  (advertising  '58)  is  chief 
photographer  for  the  Photo-Graphics  Shop 
in  Richmond. 

'60 

Ann  F.  Ober  (journalism  '60),  Richmond, 
is  a  publications  officer  and  editor  for  the 
Virginia  Employment  Commission  and  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Business  Communicators. 

John  D  Taylor  (advertising  '60),  formerly 
administrative  assistant  to  3rd  District  Rep 
David  E.  Satterfield  111,  has  joined  A.  H. 
Robins  Co  ,  Inc   as  public  affairs  assistant. 

'61 

James  A.  Booker,  Jr.  (dentistry  '61)  has 
graduated  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  School  of 
Aerospace  Medicine  at  Brooks  AFB,  Tex. 
Dr.  Booker  is  assigned  to  the  44th  Medical 
Services  Squadron  at  Travis  AFB,  Calif. 

Betsy  Latham  Green  (elementary 
education  '61),  teacher  in  the  Henrico 
County  school  system,  has  been  invited  to 
become  a  provisional  member  of  the  Junior 
League  of  Richmond. 

'62 

Richard  E.  Hardy  (M.S.  rehabilitation 
counseling  '62)  has  recently  completed  his 
seventh  book.  Dr.  Hardy  is  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Rehabilitation  Counseling  at 
VCU. 

Will  Keys  (drama  '62),  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  directed  the  spring 
production  of  "The  Official  Bremen 
Band"  at  the  Peninsula  Community 
Theatre's  Youth  Wing. 

'63 

George  A.  Crawford,  Jr.  (communication 
arts  '63),  illustrator  and  designer  for 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  recently  served  as  a 
judge  for  the  sidewalk  art  show  in 
Williamsburg. 

Thomas  Laurie  Felts  (applied  science  '63) 
has  been  awarded  a  master's  degree  in 
executive  development  in  public  services 
from  Ball  State  University,  Muncie,  Ind. 
Capt  Felts  earned  the  degree  while 
stationed  at  Soesterberg  AFB,  Netherlands. 

Charles  ).  Sweat  (M.H.A.  '63),  formerly 
associate  hospital  director  at  MCV 
Hospitals,  has  been  promoted  to  hospital 
administrator. 


'65 

Carol  Ann  Caplan  (fashion  illustration 
'65)  is  administrative  assistant  for  the 
Computer  Usage  Company  in  Bethesda, 
Md. 

[Bonnie  Ford  (nursing  '65)  serves  as 
director  of  Richmond's  Fan  Free  Clinic 
which  provides  free  medical  services  to 
many  young  Richmonders. 

'66 

Fred  Alpern  (medicine  '66),  pediatrician, 
volunteers  time  to  the  Fan  Free  Clinic  in 
Richmond. 

Floyd  H.  Kushner  (medicine  '66)  has 
returned  to  his  Danville,  Va.,  home  after 
being  imprisoned  in  Vietnam  since  1967. 

David  H.  Wenger  (psychology  '66,  M.S. 
rehabilitation  counseling  '69)  has 
received  a  Ph.D.  in  counseling 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Dr.  Wenger  is  currently  employed  as 
assistant  professor  at  the  Michigan  State 
University  Counseling  Center. 

Marietta  H.  Yarnell  (sociology  '66),  East 
Coast  clothing  representative  for  Church 
World  Services,  has  responsibilities  for 
coordinating  the  clothing  appeal  in  13 
states  and  Washington,  DC. 

'67 

Joel  C  McCurk  (M.S.  distributive 
education  '67)  has  been  appointed  as  head 
of  the  business  program  at  J.  Sargeant 
Reynolds  Community  College,  Richmond. 

■68 

Robin  Blankenship  (music  composition 
'68)  is  a  member  of  the  75-piece  North 
American  Air  Defense  Command's  band 
which  is  composed  of  American  and 
Canadian  servicemen. 

Clifford  Earl  (fine  arts  '68)  has  exhibited 
his  sculpture  creations  at  the  Capitol  Art 
Centre  in  downtown  Richmond. 

Temple  T.  Moore  (accounting  '68)  has 
been  elected  assistant  vice-president  of 
First  &  Merchants  Corporation  in  Richmond 
and  is  pursuing  a  master's  degree  at  VCU. 

Theodore  C.  Rowe  (medicine  '68)  has 
graduated  from  the  US.  Air  Force  School  of 
Aerospace  Medicine  at  Brooks  AFB,  Tex. 
Maj  Rowe  is  assigned  to  Edwards  AFB, 
Calif ,  as  a  preventive  medicine  officer. 


'69 

Sylvia  C.  Chambers  (M.S.  business  '69), 
business  education  teacher/vocational 
office  training  coordinator  for  Dinwiddle 
County  (Va.)  High  School,  received  the 
State  Adviser  Award  of  the  Virginia  Future 
Business  Leaders  of  America. 

Peter  Adrian  Darg  (English  '69)  has  been 
awarded  the  Master  of  Divinity  degree  from 
Union    Theological   Seminary,    Richmond. 

Nancy  Denton  (communication  arts  '69) 
is  an  artist/designer  at  the  Photo-Graphics 
Shop  in  Richmond. 

Barrie  L.  Jones  (business  management 
'69),  director  of  public  relations  for  the 
Lowery  Group  in  Atlanta,  has  been  awarded 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts  by  Georgia  State 
University  where  he  majored  in  journalism 
and  minored  in  marketing. 

Michael  W.  Kitts  (psychology  '69)  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  AS.  Rhodes 
School  in  Warren  County,  Va. 

Jacob  T.  Moll  (medicine  '69),  director  of 
base  medical  services  in  Ankara,  Turkey, 
was  awarded  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  the  Air  Force 
Commendation  Medal,  and  his  second  Air 
Medal. 

'~0 

John  H.  Gilliam  III  (medicine  '70)  has 
graduated  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  School 
of  Aerospace  Medicine  at  Brooks  AFB,  Tex. 
Capt.  Gilliam  is  assigned  to  Cannon  AFB, 
N  M  ,  for  duty  as  a  flight  medical  officer. 

Patricia  Blake  Insley  (journalism  '70) 
communications  specialist  for  Philip  Morris 
USA  in  Richmond,  has  been  selected  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Business  Communicators. 

Ronald  H.  Kline  (distributive  education 
'70)  is  promoted  to  banquet  and  front  desk 
manager  at  the  Quality  Inn  and  Johnny 
Appleseed  Restaurant  in  New  Market,  Va. 

Kathy  Murchison  (drafting  and  design 
70)  is  a  cartographer  for  Robert  H.  Goslee, 
registered  land  surveyor  in  Wilmington, 
N  C.  Miss  Murchison's  work  involves 
drawing  plot  plans,  contour  maps,  apart- 
ment layouts,  land  tract,  and  subdivision 
maps 
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Edward  L  Pippin  (biology  70),  of 
Williamsburg,  has  been  named  Out- 
standing Noncommissioned  Officer  of  the 
Quarter  for  the  USAF  hospital  at  Torrejon 
AB,  Spain. 

Timothy  Pyron  (fashion  art  70]  is  art 
director  for  William  Watson  &  Assoc,  (a 
commercial  art  firm)  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

Katherine  W.  Reagan  (crafts  70)  is 
employed  this  summer  at  Camp  Calvin  in 
Hampton,  Ca.  ,  after  recieving  an  M.A. 
degree  from  the  Presbyterian  School  of 
Chrlstan  Education  in  Richmond. 

71 

A.  Edward  Berlinghoff,  Jr.  (accounting 
71)  has  joined  the  VioBin  Corp.  of  Mon- 
ticello,  III.,  as  director  of  systems  and 
procedures  He  was  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  costs  for  AH  Robins  Co.  in 
Richmond 

Edward  Y  Brown,  Jr.  (M.S.  rehabilitation 
counseling  71)  has  been  appointed  chief, 
residential  life  programs,  at  Petersburg 
Training  School  and  Hospital. 

Robert  H.  Edwards  (law  enforcement  71) 
has  joined  the  Bureau  of  Forensic  Science 
of  the  Commonwealth.  He  is  serving  a  dual 
role  of  assistant  director  and  supervisor  of 
training  and  public  relations. 

Stewart  Heubi  (health/physical 
education  71)  has  been  named  head  of  the 
physical  education  department  at  Rap- 
pahannock High  School  in  Warsaw,  Va.  Mr. 
Heubi  also  assumes  responsibilities  as  head 
football  co^ch  and  outdoor  track  coach. 

James  E.  Kouten  (psychology  71)  has 
joined  the  Division  of  Justice  and  Crime 
Prevention  as  drug  coordinator.  Mr.  Kouten 
was  formerly  a  teacher  at  Beaumont  School 
for  Boys  under  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Welfare  and  Institutions. 

Andrew  C.  Lynn  (engineering  71), 
assistant  manager  of  Lynn's  Store  in  Oc- 
coquan,  Va.,  has  been  elected  councilman 
in  the  city  government 

Nancy  Patricia  Sadler  (economics  71) 
Richmond  broker,  has  been  invited  to 
become  a  provisional  member  of  the  Rich- 
mond Junior  League. 


72 

Raymond  H.  Chenault,  Jr.  (applied  music 
72),  of  Fredericksburg,  presented  an  organ 
recital  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of 
Music  where  he  is  a  candidate  for  a 
Masters  of  Music  in  organ  performance. 

Christopher  Elllis  (dramatic  art  &  speech 
72)  appeared  in  the  Stage  Center's 
production  of  "Moonchildren"  and  has 
previously  starred  in  "Antigone"  at  the 
Norfolk  Museum  and  in  VCU  productions. 

Doug  Flinchum  (drama  education  '72) 
will  be  the  stage  manager  at  the  Mill 
Mountain  Playhouse  in  Roanoke 

Barbara  Gibson  (journalism  '72), 
managing  editor  of  Foodsman,  the 
publication  of  the  Virginia  Food  Dealers 
Assoc,  in  Richmond,  has  been  elected  to 
the  membership  of  the  Virginia  Association 
of  Business  Communicators. 

Edward  E.  Holstrom,  Jr.  (history 
education  '72)  is  a  member  of  the 
basketball  coaching  staff  at  Gloucester 
High  School,  Gloucester,  Va. 

Jamie  Macfarlane  (dramatic  arts  & 
speech  '72)  has  appeared  in  six  of  seven 
shows  presented  by  the  Virginia  Museum 
Theatre  in  its  inaugural  professional  season 
and  thus  achieved  professional  ac- 
creditation. He  has  held  leading  roles  this 
season  in:  "The  Night  Thoreau  Spent  in 
Jail"  and  "Jacques  Brel  is  Alive  and  Well 
Living  in  Paris." 

Barbara  Boone  Walker  (social  welfare 
'69;  M.S.  rehabilitation  counseling  '71)  is  a 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  in  the 
Richmond  Public  Schools.  She  has  been 
appointed  to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Joseph  R  Walker,  Jr  (physical  therapy 
'71)  is  a  member  of  a  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand medical  organization  which  has 
earned  the  USAF  Outstanding  Unit  Award. 
Lt  Walker  is  assigned  at  Carswell  AFB,  Tex. 

Everett  Winrow  (MAE.  '71)  exhibited  his 
paintings  done  on  wood  and  prints  at  the 
Schertle  Art  Gallery  in  Norfolk. 


David  R  Mooney  (English  '72)  has  been 
granted  a  $3,600  fellowship  by  the  Virginia 
State  Library  for  graduate  study  in  library 
science.  Mr.  Mooney,  a  library  assistant  at 
the  Richmond  Public  Library,  will  attend 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Natalie  New  (dramatic  art  &  spieech  '72) 
has  starred  in  "Butterfiles  are  Free"  at  Rich- 
mond's Swift  Creek  Mill  Playhouse.  Miss 
New  has  also  appeared  in  the  Virginia 
Museum  Theatre's  production  of 
"Cyrano"  and  "Christmas  Carol." 

Robert  B.  Prince  (history  '72),  from  West 
Point,  Va.,  is  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  is  at  Laughlin  AFB,  Tex. 
studying  pilot  training. 

Wanda  Brent  Robertson  (journalism  '72), 
Richmond,  is  editor  of  First  and  Merchants 
Corporation's  Kaleidoscope  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Businesss  Communicators. 

Lucille  Roccapriore  (M.S.  social  work  '72) 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Valley  Mental 
Health  Center  serving  the  cities  of 
Waynesboro,  Staunton,  and  Augusta 
County,  Va 

Gerould  A.  Ward,  Jr.  (M.Ed,  special 
education  '72),  director  of  the  Virginia 
United  Methodist  Agency  for  the  Retarded, 
was  featured  speaker  at  a  meeting  of 
volunteer  and  professional  agencies 
working  with  the  handicapped  in  the 
Petersburg  area. 

Susan  Youens  (pharmacy  '72),  a  phar- 
macist in  a  New  Market,  Va.,  drugstore,  was 
featured  in  a  Newport  News  newspaper  for 
her  work  as  perhaps  the  youngest 
pharmacist  in  the  state. 

'73 

Michael  D.  Kitchen  (M.H.A.  '73)  has 
accepted  the  position  of  assistant  ad- 
ministrator at  the  Lewis-Gale  Hospital  in 
Salem,  Va. 

Denison  S.  Macdonald  (business  '71; 
M  H  A  '73}  has  been  appointed  an  assistant 
director  of  hospitals  at  MCV/VCU. 

Mary  W.  Pinschmidt  (Ph.D.  physiology 
'73),  assistant  professor  of  biology  at  Mary 
Washington  College  in  Fredericksburg, 
addressed  the  Virginia  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Williamsburg. 

& 
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Dy  reaching  approximately  1,000 
people  yearly  via  the  300  firms  in 
which  they  are  employed,  the  VCU 
Management  Center  so  extends  its 
service  function  to  the  community 
through  the  dissemination  of 
practical  information. 

"We  are  problem  oriented;  we  see 
a  problem  in  business  and  design  a 
program  to  solve  it,"  explains  the 
Management  Center's  E    Cofer 
Loomer.  "We  give  some  directions, 
some  ideas,  some  motivation  " 

Although  this  service  offered 
through  the  School  of  Business  is 
designed  to  offer  non-credit 
educational  programs-seminars- 
workshops-conferences  "to  help  a 
person  move  upward  in 
management,"  it  does  not 
necessarily  restrict  itself  to  the 
traditional  concept  of  management 
per  se.  A  cross-section  of  the 
programs  presented  reflects 
everything  from  a  leadership 
development  seminar  for  the 
Virginia  Independent  Telephone 
Association  to  an  institute  for 
occupational  therapists  to  an 
economic  education  conference  for 
clergymen. 


With  a  somewhat  general  theme 
of  purpose,  the  Management 
Center  retains  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  meet  very  specific 
needs  of  individual  organizations 
The  need  may  be  merely  for  the 
participating  business  firm  to  send 
representatives  to  the  university 
campus  to  take  one  of  many  short 
courses  offered  in  subject  areas  as 
management  principles,  industrial 
maintenance,  quality  control,  or 
personnel  supervision.  Or  a  more 
pressing  concern  of  the  agency 
might  result  in  the  center  working 
up  a  tailored  program  and  presenting 
such  at  the  location  of  the  firm. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  study 
session  conducted,  it  is  "full  of 
practical  application,"  states 
Mr.  Loomer,  who  reports  that  all  the 
courses  are  conducted  in  seminar 
fashion  whereby  everyone  is 
involved  and  has  an  input,  "for 
everyone  has  something  to  offer  in 
any  subject  area." 

Should  the  typical  center 
presentation  be  broken  down  into 
its  component  parts,  Mr   Loomer 
feels  that  25  per  cent  of  the 
educational  experience  would  be 
generated  by  the  institute  instructor, 
about  50  per  cent  by  the  group 


participants,  and  the  remaining 
percentage  going  for  the  future 
application  of  what  had  been 
learned.  Therefore,  a  participant  in 
one  of  VCU's  Management  Center 
programs  could  learn  by  three  ways: 
deriving  new  information  from 
the  instructor,  refreshing  his  own 
knowledge,  exchanging  ideas  with 
others  who  have  similar  problems. 

Likewise,  instructors  of  the 
courses  report  that  often  they  learn 
from  the  student  participants. 
Depending  upon  the  speciality 
needed,  instructors  often  come  from 
the  School  of  Business  faculty. 
But,  Mr.  Loomer  asserts,  that  should 
the  subject  speciality  not  be 
represented  on  the  VCU  faculty, 
then  outside  assistance  is  sought 

The  success  of  the  center  has  in 
large  been  attributed  to  the  strategic 
location  in  the  downtown  area  of 
the  state's  capital  city,  believes 
V.  C.  Mansfield  of  the  center's  staff. 
"By  this  proximity  to  the  downtown 
area,  we  are  more  in  touch  with  the 
concerns  of  business  and  industry," 
he  states.  "There  is  a  feeling  of 
closeness  (with  the  business 
community)." 
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Mr   Loomer  adds  that  VCU's  lack 
of  reliance  on  tradition  facilitates 
the  evolution  of  new  concepts 
applicable  to  management.  "The 
city  is  our  workshop,"  he  suggests 

And  from  the  city  and  the 
metropolitan  area  come  the  majority 
of  the  center's  participants   Of  the 
on-campus  short-term  classes,  the 
majority  of  the  enrollees  are  from 
25  to  35  years  of  age,  according  to 
Mr.  Mansfield.  The  majority  are  high 
school  graduates  with  some  20  per 
cent  of  them  having  college  degrees. 
The  job  levels  represented  are 
approximately  25  per  cent  from  the 
managerial  level,  42  per  cent  from 
the  supervisory-foreman-employer 
level,  and  5-10  per  cent 
self-employed 

The  bulk  of  participating  business 
in  management  center  activities 
reflects  the  service  type  industry 
(60  per  cent);  20  per  cent  from 
manufacturing;  and  the  balance 
from  retailing  and  wholesaling. 

One  indication  that  the  center  is 
fulfilling  its  varied  role  to  its 
customers  is  the  large  degree  of 
repeat  business  experienced    The 
aforementioned  seminar  for  the 
Virginia  Independent  Telephone 


Association  was  the  sixth  such 
rendering;  the  small  business  tax 
clinic  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  eleventh. 

In  this  age  of  "obsolescence  or 
renewal,"  as  Management  Center 
representatives  term  it,  adult 
continuing  education  is  something 
of  the  way  for  the  future.  Mr. 
Loomer  regards  this  non-credit 
education  boom  favorably  and 
recognizes  "that  there  is  so  much 
that  can  be  done  "  The  Management 
Center  at  VCU  is  determined  to 
demonstrate  and  expand  its 
commitment  to  this  form  of 
self-improvement  for  individuals 
and  for  business  and  industry. 
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/V  pharmacist's  basic  purpose  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Warren  E.  Weaver, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
"to  help  people  intelligently  use 
drugs  for  rational  purposes." 

Hardly  a  surprising  statement 
when  taken  out  of  context  but  when 
injected  into  full  explanation  of 
VCU's  revived  emphasis  on  teaching 
the  pharmacist  to  dispense  "the 
proper  drug  in  the  right  amounts  at 
the  right  time  for  a  particular 
patient,"  the  statement  gains  a 
renewed  relevance  to  education 
and  to  the  profession. 

In  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  its 
commitment  to  relevance  in  the 
training  of  a  pharmacist,  the  school 
has  undergone  rather  drastic 
changes  in  curriculum.  Course 
integration,  elimination  of 
duplication,  team  teaching,  new 
course  offerings,  and  a  "practicum" 
semester  were  the  ingredients  for 
change.  The  final  product  is 
hopefully  a  better  pharmacist. 

In  stressing  the  pharmacist's 
^m     II    ,  m  ■    1^11   J    I  ^  ^^^»— ^^'involvement  in  health  care  delivery 
;— I   I   I   I    I       II  I   I   I  T  L.    I       ^Bvhere  talents  are  really  used,"  the 

■^     JMIIIILlMLllL         dean-of-25-years  stated  that  the 

public  is  often  unaware  of  the  work 
that  a  pharmacist  accomplishes 
and  that  this  professional  is  more 
than  a  mere  distributor  of  drugs; 
he  is  a  "checkpoint"  for  the  correct 
distribution  of  the  correct  drug." 

The  practicum  semester  places 
the  student  in  an  environment 
rendering  him  experience  in  his 
chosen  profession.  He  may  find 
himself  living  in  a  small,  rural 
community  and  working  in  the 
corner  drugstore,  or  in  vast  urban 
health  care  centers  working  with 
patients  in  the  hospitals.  Whatever 
his  first  assignment,  he  is  assured 
it  to  be  one  of  four  to  be 
encountered  during  the  semester's 
work. 

The  1971-72  academic  year  was 
the  first  for  the  practicum  program 
with  some  39  community 
pharmacists  cooperating  throughout 
Virginia.  The  student  lived  in  the 
assigned  town  and  not  only  was  with 
the  pharmacist  (many  of  whom  are 
MCV/VCU  alumni,  as  the  university 
has  the  only  School  of  Pharmacy 
in  the  state)  during  working  hours, 
but  followed  him  through  all  aspects 
of  his  professional  career.  Dean 
Weaver  points  out  that  many  such 
pharmacists  are  actively  engaged  in 
their  communities'  drug  education 
programs,  nursing  homes,  and  health 
groups.  The  student  observed  all 
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these  activities  and  was  visited 
during  each  assignment  by  a  faculty 
member 

In  addition  to  the  community 
drugstore  atmosphere,  the  student 
was  exposed  to  in-patient  hospital 
care,  and  out-patient  clinical  care. 
His  fourth  experience  or  clerkship 
was  selected  by  the  student 

"We  had  more  students  at  one 
time,  for  a  longer  period  of  time, 
involved  in  such  practicum  exercises 
than  any  pharmacy  school  in  the 
United  States,"  reported  the  dean. 

Having  just  completed  a  second 
year  under  the  revised  curriculum 
with  an  expanded  practicum  session, 
Dr.  Weaver  notes  the  involvement 
of  some  50  Virginia  pharmacists 
in  the  clerkship  program    Not  only  is 
the  dean  pleased  with  the  increase 
from  39  practitioners  in  last  year's 
program,  but  the  fact  that  36  of  this 
number  chose  to  participate  again 
was  described  as  "a  novel 
experience." 

Other  universities  throughout  the 
country  reportedly  have  not  met 
with  this  repetitive  volunteerism 
from  the  practicing  pharmacists. 
Asked  why  VCU's  program  proved  to 
be  an  exception  to  this  trend.  Dr. 
Weaver  said,  "The  key  to  our 
program  is  the  selection  of  the 
practicum  teachers  — their 
enthusiasm  and  willingness  to 
cooperate."  Unlike  many  other 
schools  of  pharmacy,  VCU  stresses 
a  one-on-one  relationship  of 
pharmacist  with  student,  rather  than 
the  student  merely  being  assigned  to 
work  given  hours  in  a  given 
pharmacy   "Regardless  of  the 
pharmacist's  work  schedule,  the 
student  is  alongside  him,"  Dr. 
Weaver  emphasizes. 

Because  of  this  favorable  position 
in  which  the  MCV/VCU  School  of 
Pharmacy  finds  itself,  the  insurance 
of  more  expertise  and  knowledge 
prevails  because,  as  Dean  Weaver 
states,  "We  can  be  selective." 

Pharmacists  have  long 
complained,  he  reports,  that 
pharmacy  schools  are  not  relevant 
to  the  practice.  With  the  practicum, 
these  professionals  are  able  to  assist 
in  eliminating  the  basis  for  such 
criticism 

Through  the  processes  of  course 
integration  and  team  teaching,  the 
course  curriculum  has  undergone 
changes  in  addition  to  those  brought 
about  from  the  practicum  semester, 

A  new  course  entitled  "Drugs  in 
Society"  has  been  introduced  into 


the  program  early  in  the  student's 
study  of  pharmacy    Likewise,  other 
courses  like  "Orientation  to  Disease" 
are  offered  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  disease  process.  Needless 
duplication  of  materials  and  time 
were  eliminated  particularly  in  the 
laboratory.  "We  want  the  laboratory 
to  be  more  of  a  learning  experience 
rather  than  a  cookbook  experience," 
said  Dean  Weaver 

"We  have  not  diluted  the  quality 
but  maintained  and  improved  the 
offerings,"  he  added 

With  the  scope  of  the  pharmacist 
expanded  to  stress  the  human 
patient  as  well  as  the  drug 
prescribed  to  the  patient,  the  school 
transcends  into  the  realm  of  "health 
care  rather  than  just  health  cure," 
explains  the  dean    Because  of  this 
new  emphasis  on  patients  as  people 
rather  than  merely  recipients  of 
drugs,  the  pharmacy  student  must 
be  alert  and  aware  of  the  entire 
disease  process 

As  he  is  often  the  most  readily 
available  health  care  professional, 
the  pharmacist  should  be  able  to 
refer  patrons  to  the  most  appropriate 
over-the-counter  medication    The 
dean  of  the  94-year  old  school  states 
that  the  public  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  regularly  patronizing 
one  pharmacy  which  maintains  an 
individual's  medication  record.  By 
this  means,  the  customer's 
self-prescribed  over-the-counter 
drugs  can  be  monitored  by  the 
family  pharmacist 

With  expanded  emphasis  on 
pharmacy  nationwide,  the  university 
acknowledges  need  for  change 
through  this  revised  curriculum    By 
incorporating  the  practicum  session 
into  the  second  semester  senior 
year,  the  pharmacy  student  is 
eligible  to  be  licensed  at  the  end  of 
only  three  months  of  experience 
after  graduation. 

With  the  practicing  professionals, 
students,  and  licensing  boards  all 
endorsing  the  curriculum  change, 
the  dean  feels  a  step  was  taken 
toward  improved  health  care 
delivery.  o 


The  pharmacist  —  checkpoint  for  the  correct 
distribution  of  the  correct  drug. 


Pharmacy  student  in  a  Virginia  pharmacy  as 
part  of  his  clerkship  study  with  one  of  the  50 
participating  pharmacists. 


Commemorative  8-cent  postage  stamp 
honoring  the  100,000 pharmacists  in  the  United 
States 
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Representatives  from  the  Virginia  Department  of  Mental  Healtli  and  Mental  Retardation  meet 
to  discuss  ideas  for  kinds  of  training  needed  and  to  identify  the  needs  within  the  area- 


Mary  Anne  McPhail 

New  River  Valley  Mental  Health  and  Mental 

Retardation  Services  Board 


m 


eatalyiic 
multipliers 


li^ental  health,  alcoholism,  aging 
citizens,  social  service  delivery 
programs,  crisis  situation  in  the 
schools  — are  but  a  few  of  the 
diversified  topics  considered 
throughout  the  year  by  VCU's 
continuing  education  program  in 
social  work. 

As  the  only  graduate  school  of 
social  work  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
VCU's  impact  on  the  continuing 
education  field  is  felt  throughout 
Virginia  with  direction  reaching 
some  1,200-1,500  people  annually 
through  participation  in  over 
70  institutes/workshops  held  in 
varying  locations. 

The  VCU  program,  headed  by  Dr 
George  T.  Kalif,  is  unlike  many  such 
programs  in  that  it  tailors  each 
agenda  to  the  locality  requesting 
specific  assistance  and  then  takes  the 
program  to  the  participants.  Often 
after  the  initial  institute  is  held,  "We 
go  back  into  the  same  community 
and  build  on  the  institute  to  deepen 
the  knowledge  base,"  states  Lucie 
J .  Johnson,  assistant  director  of  the 
continuing  education  series. 

Although  the  programs  are  largely 
self-supporting,  in  addition  to  the 
financial  assistance  from  the 
university,  other  backing  has  been 
provided  from  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  under  Program 
IMPACT  (Institutions  and 
Municipalities  in  Partnership 
Assisting  Communities  through 
Teamwork). 

As  Virginia  localities  request 
institutes  geared  to  their  particular 
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Dr.  Louis  Weinbaum 
Dr.  George  T.  Kalil  Departmer)t  of  Mental  Health 

director,  institute  and  workshops  and  Mental  Retardation 


Barbara  Palmer 
Eastern  State  Hospital 


Betty  I.  McLeod 

director,  Mid-Florida  Center 

Alcoholics 


needs,  the  element  of  diversity  is 
insured  by  the  staff  "We  do  our 
very  best  to  find  the  best  speaker  on 
the  varying  subjects,"  explains 
Mrs   Johnson. 

Once  an  institute  is  requested  and 
arranged,  VCU  personnel  stearch  out 
the  specific  needs  of  the  institute 
students  who  are,  more  often  than 
not,  social  service  agency  leaders. 
Yet,  Dr   Kalif  reports  that  an 
increasingly  broad  scope  of  the 
community  is  involved:  teachers, 
ministers,  social  workers,  volunteers, 
housing  administrators,  public  health 
nurses,  mental  health  workers, 
recreational  workers,  industrial 
personnel,  psychologists, 
psychiatrists  — "These  people  are 
really  motivated."  Thus  the  program 
of  institutes  brings  together 
representatives  of  the  various 
disciplines  who  became  personally 
acquainted,  resulting  in  increased 
effectiveness  in  coordination  of 
services 

"The  programs  are  geared  toward 
problem  solving,  not  abstract 
theory,"  suggests  Mrs.  Johnson. 
Should  the  area  participants  lack 
a  solid  knowledge  base,  theory  is 
then  provided.  Should  they  need 
assistance  in  defining  the  attitudes 
of  the  local  population,  VCU  social 
work  directors  and  the  invited 
institute  leaders  answer  this  need. 
Should  the  knowledge  of  skills  be 
inadequate,  this  need  is  fulfilled 

Following  each  institute  is  an 


evaluation  conducted  by  the 
continuing  education  committee  in 
order  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of 
the  presentations  and  work  tools 
given   Through  this  means  the 
committee  can  determine  if  similar 
programs  should  be  offered  in  other 
parts  of  the  state. 

"We  are  the  catalyst  in  bringing 
different  disciplines  together," 
stresses  Mrs   Johnson,  using  a  recent 
pilot  program  for  the  care  of  the 
elderly  persons  living  alone  as  an 
example   Held  in  Roanoke,  the 
program  was  instigated  by  Genevieve 
Camden,  a  former  social  case  worker 
in  the  Family  Service  Association 
there   Upon  investigation  of  the 
institute  concept.  Miss  Camden 
found  that  some  11  different 
community  groups  and  agencies  in 
the  Roanoke  area  were  concerned 
with  problems  of  the  aging  — their 
social  needs,  recreation,  housing, 
health  care,  etc   With  the  goal  of 
bringing  these  groups  together  to 
discuss  common  problems,  the 
institute  "Understanding  and 
Helping  the  Aging  Client"  evolved 
with  some  90  persons  registering 
to  attend  the  interdisciplinary 
conference.  The  end  product.  Dr. 
Kalif  feels,  was  a  greater  degree  of 
coordination  and  more  effective 
services  for  the  aging. 

Interest  in  problems  of  the  aging 
combined  with  an  increased 
community  concern  in  updating 
knowledge  and  skills  in  serving  the 
aged  led  to  requests  for  additional 


educational  programs.  Complying 
with  this  demand,  new  institutes 
were  developed  as  well  as  a  repeat 
offering  of  the  original  aging 
conference  in  the  Richmond  area  A 
direct  result  was  the  establishment  of 
a  committee  to  organize  a  statewide 
organization  to  be  named  the 
Virginia  Gerontological  Society 

Therefore,  such  "spin-offs"  of 
social  work's  Department  of 
Institutes  and  Workshops  are  many. 
In  the  case  of  the  aging  institute,  a 
multiplier  effect  was  witnessed 
through  the  increased  effectiveness 
of  introducing  various  fragmented, 
specialized  groups  to  other  similar 
groups  with  related  goals   Needless 
duplication  of  services  could  then  be 
eliminated  and  gaps  in  the 
comprehensive  service  be  filled 

Other  multiplier  effects  are  gained 
through  the  favorable  publicity 
generated  for  the  School  of  Social 
Work  and  for  the  university.  Several 
job  placements  have  been  made  to 
VCU  students  in  areas  served  by 
continuing  education  institutes,  as 
well  as  field  work  experience  gained 
by  social  work  students. 

Each  institute  serves  as  a 
beginning  point  for  better 
understanding  and  increased 
efficiency  within  the  subject  area 
covered,  with  this  subject  being 
people  and  the  desire  to  help  people. 
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"ver  650  hours  of  college  ere 
have  been  awarded  to  approximately 
300  persons  since  VCU  began  offer- 
ing the  College  Level  Examination 
Program  (CLEP). 

CLEP  is  a  national  testing  program 
which  enables  persons  whose 
education  has  been  outside  the 
classroom  to  earn  credit  toward  a 
college  degree. 

VCU  began  offering  the  testing 
program  which  is  available  to 
anyone,  including  college  students, 
in  February  1972.  During  the  first 
eight  months  of  operation,  654 
semester  hours  of  undergraduate 
credit  were  awarded  to  about  300 
persons.  Two-thirds  of  the  credit 
recipients  were  VCU  students. 

CLEP  was  developed  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  which  provides  tests  and 
other  educational  services  for 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  program  offers  general 
examinations  and  subject  exam- 
inations. Both  are  objective  tests 
consisting  of  multiple-choice 
questions. 

The  general  examinations  measure 
achievement  in  five  basic  areas  of 
liberal  arts:  English  composition, 


nities,  mathematics,  natural 
sciences,  and  social  sciences/ 
history.  Each  has  a  time  limit  of  75 
minutes,  except  English  composition 
which  requires  an  hour. 

Subject  exams  measure  achieve- 
ment in  specific  college  courses  and 
each  consists  of  a  90-minute 
objective  test.  Some  exams  may 
include  essay  questions. 

The  level  of  performance  is  that  of 
an  average  college  sophomore. 
Through  CLEP,  candidates  may  earn 
as  much  as  54  semester  hours  of 
credit. 

Of  the  654  credits  VCU  has 
awarded  through  CLEP,  447  were 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  general 
exams  and  subject  area  tests  resulted 
in  the  award  of  57  credits. 

An  additional  150  hours  of  credit 
were  earned  by  50  VCU  students 
who  were  given  a  special  CLEP 
examination  in  an  English  course 
required  of  most  students. 

Most  of  the  credit  awarded 
through  the  program  at  VCU  has 
been  to  students  in  the  School  of 
Business,  followed  by  students  in  the 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  CLEP  program  reduces  both 
the  time  and  the  cost  of  a  college 
education.  General  exams  are  $15 
for  one  and  $25  for  two  to  five. 
Subject  exams  are  $15  each. 
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VCU  is  one  of  two  CLEP  centers 
in  Virginia   The  other  is  Virginia 
Western  Community  College  in 
Roanoke   The  university  is  one  of  14 
institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  state  which  accepts  credit  for 
successfully  passed  CLEP  exams^ 

CLEP  administrator  at  VCU  is  Dr 
C.  G.  Keesee,  Jr 

"People  who  have  college  credits 
should  have  them  evaluated  at  an 
institution  before  they  take  CLEP 
so  that  they  do  not  take  an  exam 
unnecessarily  or  duplicate  credit 
already  earned,"  Dr.  Keesee  advises. 

"Also,  credit  is  not  awarded  by  an 
institution  until  admission  is 
granted,"  he  said.  "Therefore,  anyone 
who  is  serious  about  the  program 
should  first  apply  for  admission  to 
VCU  through  the  admissions  office 
Currently  enrolled  students  should 
apply  through  their  advisors." 

As  the  academic  records  of  alumni 
are  retained  in  file  at  the  university. 
Dr.  Keesee  urges  alumni  to 
investigate  possible  credits  available 
to  them  through  taking  CLEP 
examinations.  Such  additional 
college  credits  could  then  be  added 
to  their  permanent  records. 
Information  is  available  by  calling 
770-7467. 


lim  Holbrook  (center!,  senior  accounting  maior,  is  VCU's  only  participant  to  have  earned  the 
maximum  number  of  college  credits,  5-4,  through  the  CLEP  exams.  Dr.  Mervyn  W  Wingfield  (right) 
chairman  of  the  accounting  department ,  and  Dr  C.  C.  Keesee,  Ir  ,  CLEP admmistrator,  offer 
congratulations. 
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Bnilding 
a  national 
reputation 


by  Dave  Allen 
Sports  Information  Director 

Ihe  strong  often  overshadow  the 
weak,  but  such  is  not  the  case  when  one 
considers  VCU  athletics.  The  strong 
have  overshadowed  the  strong 

It  is  the  feeling  of  many  that  some 
of  the  minor  sports  at  VCU  have 
been  hindered  or  forgotten  in  the 
drive  to  attain  national  recognition 
for  the  basketball  team    A  quick 
glance  at  the  records  of  these  teams 
serves  as  a  partial  answer  to  those 
who  felt  as  such,  but  the  answer  is 
a  little  bit  deeper. 

Basketball  has  been  gaining 
spectator  interest  by  leaps  and 
bounds  over  the  past  few  years. 
With  this  greater  spectator  interest 
comes  more  extensive  coverage  by 
the  news  media.  This  is  the  problem 
confronted  by  minor  sports 
(baseball,  swimming,  golf,  wrestling, 
water  polo),  not  only  at  VCU  but  at 
most  other  colleges  and  universities 
These  sports  are  not  neglected  by 
their  various  athletic  departments 
but  are  often  given  lesser  status  or 
are  overlooked  by  the  news  media 
It  is  the  feeling  of  the  university 
that  athletics  contribute  to  the 
development  of  young  men  and 
women;  while  VCU  basketball  is 
also  an  important  part  of  the  process 
of  building  a  national  reputation 
for  this  school 

VCU  has  the  type  of  academic 
program  necessary  to  attract  the 
type  of  student-athlete  necessary 
to  build  a  strong  athletic  program, 
and  has  been  able  to  do  just  that 

The  goal  that  Athletic  Director 
and  Head  Basketball  Coach  Chuck 
Noe  set  when  he  took  the  position 
two  years  ago  was,  "to  make  the 
athletic  program  respected 
throughout  the  nation,  as  well  as 
make  the  basketball  program  very 


Coach  Chuck  Noe  gives  /esse  Dark  a  gold  ball 
honoring  his  WOOth  career  point. 

competitive  on  the  University 
Division  level." 

Looking  over  the  past  year  it 
seems  his  goals  are  well  on  their 
way  to  being  accomplished.  The 
basketball  team  posted  a  very 
respectful  19-7  (including  European 
tour)  record  in  their  first  year  of 
University  Division  play.  Both  the 
wrestling  teams  started  scholarship 
programs  and  made  gigantic  strides 
during  their  season.  The  women's 
swimming  team  continued  to  be  a 
powerhouse,  and  a  group  of  VCU 
students  tried  their  hands  at  water 
polo  for  the  first  time.  Golf  went  to 
a  fall-spring  schedule  and  had  a  very 
successful  season,  while  the  VCU 
baseball  team  had  its  first  losing 
season  in  years.  But  all  in  all,  you 
would  have  to  agree  that  Coach  Noe 
is  well  on  the  way  to  reaching  his 
goals 

Outside  of  basketball,  perhaps 
the  greatest  strides  have  been  made 
in  swimming.  The  men's  swimming 
team,  last  winter,  had  a  fine 
8-4  record.  Led  by  Charlie  Kouns, 
Ty  Gaston,  and  Win  Hunter,  the 
Aquatic-Rams  captured  fourth  place 
in  the  state  meet.  Coach  Jack  Schiltz 
has  been  pleased  with  the  efforts 
of  his  young  men.  "The  men's  team 
jelled  for  the  first  time  and  became 
an  entity  in  itself." 

Schiltz  could  not  have  asked  for 
more  from  his  women's  swim  team 
With  a  9-0  dual  meet  record,  first 
place  in  the  state  meet,  and  11th  in 
the  National  Women's  Collegiate 
Championship,  what   more  could  a 
coach  ask  for  in  a  non-scholarship 
program? 

Losing  only  one  swimmer  next 
season  and  having  a  good  recruiting 


year,  Schiltz  is  looking  for  a  even 
stronger  women's  team  next  season. 

Next  season  is  also  the  season  for 
basketball   Those  five  freshmen  of 
three  years  ago  will  all  be  seniors. 
Bernard  Harris,  Jesse  Dark,  Reggie 
Cain,  Howie  Robertson,  and  Dave 
Edwards  have  seen  VCU  basketball 
come  from  a  smalltime  NAIA 
program,  to  reach  last  season  the 
University  Division  of  the  NCAA. 

In  their  first  year  of  University 
Division  play  the  Rams  posted  a 
winning  season,  unusual  for  a  team 
playing  a  major  college  schedule 
for  the  first  time 

"Usually  when  a  team  enters  the 
University  Division,  their  record 
flip-flops.  When  I  point  out  our 
record,  I  don't  think  I  should  have  to 
say  more,  but  people  just  don't 
realize  we  have  made  it,"  said  Noe. 

With  wins  over  such  schools  as 
East  Tennessee  (twice).  Eastern 
Kentucky,  Fairleigh-Dickinson, 
Norfolk  State,  Canisius,  North 
Carolina  A&T,  and  lona,  the  Rams 
proved  they  belong  in  the  University 
Division. 

"We  know  how  good  we  are," 
Noe  continued.  "Other  schools  know 
how  good  we  are,  but  nobody  else 
does." 

Yes,  VCU  athletics  have  come  a 
long  way:  a  wrestling  team  that 
folded  a  year  ago  is  now  on  a 
scholarship  program;  golf  (15-7-1), 
a  non-scholarship  program,  has 
has  always  been  strong.  VCU's  water 
polo  team  in  its  first  year  of  play 
took  fourth  place  in  the  state;  men's 
swimming  has  improved 
tremendously;  women's  swimming, 
the  best  in  the  state;  and  finally 
the  big  one  basketball,  which  you 
couldn't  say  enough  about. 

& 


VCU  CLUB  FOOTBALL 
Fall  1973  Schedule 

Sept   22    East  Carolina  University 

(club)  Home 

29    Duke  University  (club)  Away 
Oct   6    Bowie  State  College      Away 
15    Callaudet  College  Away 

20    DC   Teachers  College  Away 
27    Davidson  College  (club) 

Home 
Nov  3    North  Carolina  State 

University  (club)  Home 

10    Central  Piedmont  College 

Away 
17  American  University  Home 
All  home  games  played  at  2  p  m  at 
Richmond's  Thomas  lefferson  High 
School  Home  games  will  be  televised 
on  Channel  23-WCVE-TV 
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George  Jeffries  Oliver 
1898-1973 


On  Friday,  June  15,  1973,  George 
Jeffries  Oliver  died  in  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  where  he  had  resided  since 
retiring  as  president  of  Richmond 
Professional  Institute  in  June  1967. 
Expressions  of  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  tributes  to  his  48  years  in 
positions  of  educational  leadership 
were  sounded  throughout  Virginia. 

Dr.  Oliver  came  to  RPI  as  provost 
in  1959  to  succeed  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Hibbs.  In  1960  he  was  named 
president,  the  position  from  which 
he  retired  in  1967.  During  his 
administration  the  student  body 
grew  rapidly  to  become  one  of  the 
largest  institutions  in  the 
Commonwealth.  To  accommodate 
the  rapidly  expanding  enrollment, 
the  physical  plant  was  increased 
significantly. 


Born  in  Berryville,  Virginia,  in 
1898,  he  married  the  former  Clara 
Ellen  Bell  in  1923.  They  had  one 
son,  George  J.  Oliver,  Jr. 
(medicine,  '47),  a  physician  in 
Williamsburg   Dr   Oliver  attended 
the  University  of  Richmond  and 
earned  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
a  Masters  of  Arts  and  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  at  Columbia  University. 
The  University  of  Richmond 
conferred  an  honorary  doctorate  in 
1967. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  of  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University  in  1972 
named  the  yet-to-be  constructed 
School  of  Education  building  George 
J.  Oliver  Hall  as  a  tribute  to  a 
distinguished  career  in  public 
education  in  Virginia. 


Dr   Oliver  was  first  introduced  to 
me  on  June  12,  1957,  when  he  spoke 
at  my  high  school  commencement. 
When  he  came  to  RPI,  I  was  in  my 
sophomore  year.  When  he  retired,  I 
wrote  him  saying,  "The  gentleness, 
kindness  and  love  with  which  you 
work  has  endeared  me  to  you 
personally  and  to  your  high  ideals." 

At  all  times  a  gentleman.  Dr. 
Oliver  was  truly  a  great  Virginian 
The  fond  memories  of  numerous 
individuals  for  him  stand  as  a  signal 
memorial  to  a  man  of  great 
character 
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James  L    Dunn 
Director  of  Alumni  Activities 
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NURSING  SECTION 


VCU  [ACADEMIC  DIVISION] 


HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Elizabeth  K  Ryan  (nursing  '30,  '48)  has 
received  the  Outstanding  Nurse  Alumni 
Award  for  1973  from  the  Nursing  Section 
of  the  MCV  Alumni  Association. 

Miss  Ryan  pursued  her  clinical 
specialty,  rehabilitation  nursing, 
throughout  her  forty-year  career.  She 
holds  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
nursing  from  Boston  University,  1957. 
She  held  administrative,  teaching,  and 
clinical  nurse  specialist  positions  in 
several  institutions,  with  20  years  of 
service  to  MCV.  It  is  believed  that  she  is 
the  first  nurse  in  the  state  of  Virginia  to 
merit  the  title  of  "Clinical  Nurse 
Specialist  in  Rehabilitation  Nursing." 

One  of  her  outstanding  achievements 
was  the  initiation  of  a  course  in 
rehabilitation  nursing  in  Virginia,  which 
continues  to  be  conducted  yearly 
because  of  the  outstanding  value  of 
improvement  in  long-term  patient  care. 

Miss  Ryan  served  both  professional, 
civic,  and  religious  organizations  with 
distinction  and  contributed  in  countless 
ways  to  both  MCV  alumni  organizational 
activities  and  those  of  the  Nursing 
Section.  She  served  as  chairman  twice, 
member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
chairman  of  the  bazaar  committee, 
promoter  of  the  Nursing  Lectureship 
Fund,  and  in  multiple  other  capacities  for 
the  latter  group. 

Miss  Ryan  retired  in  1970  but  con- 
tinues professional  activity  as  teacher 
and  consultant  to  the  VCU/MCV  School 
of  Nursing  and  to  the  Home  Care  Unit, 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Salem, 
Virginia. 


When  we  as  alumni  reflect  on  the  May 
1973  commencement  at  VCU  and  the 
addition  of  some  2,600  to  our  ranks,  we 
can  then  realize  the  significance  this 
institution  has  on  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  Many  different  career  goals 
were  reflected  in  the  various  courses  of 
study  pursued  by  the  graduates  with  a 
large  percentage  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  these  professions  assisting  the 
people  of  Richmond  and  Virginia. 

As  you  know,  VCU  has  the  largest 
enrollment  of  any  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  state.  Therefore,  our 
responsibility  is  great  and  one  that 
should  be  remembered  in  our  daily 
activities.  There  is  usually  an  opportunity 
to  extend  to  a  friend  or  business 
associate  a  good  word  about  our  alma 
mater.  By  this  means,  VCU  will  continue 
to  develop  and  benefit  from  its  involve- 
ment with  the  community  of  which  it  is 
an  active  participant. 

As  these  2,600  additions  to  the  alumni 
body  assume  their  leadership  roles  and 
their  influence  is  felt,  so  can  the  other 
24,000  alumni-VCU,  MCV,  or  RPI- 
serve  to  help  interpret  this  university  to 
others,  yield  support  to  its  various 
programs,  and  actively  generate  the 
enthusiasm  necessary  to  build  that 
marginal  degree  of  excellence  for,  not 
just  another  university,  but  a  great 
university. 

Join  with  others  who  have  studied  at 
this  urban  center  of  learning  in 
cultivating  an  environment  that  is 
receptive  to  both  proud  tradition  and 
innovative    ideas   in    quality    education. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  alumni 
association  will  be  held  during  the 
American  Health  Congress  on  Monday, 
August  20,  1973,  at  12  noon  in  the  Olive- 
Harvey  Room  at  the  McCormick  Place, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Individual  an- 
nouncements will  be  mailed  to  the 
membership  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  executive  committee  will  meet  on 
the  same  day  to  consider  numerous 
important  business  matters  to  be  brought 
before  the  general  meeting.  Matters  of 
importance  concern  the  election  of  new 
officers,  consideration  of  bylaw  changes 
(to  be  distributed  to  the  membership 
before  the  meeting),  and  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  Cardwell  Lecture  Fund 
Drive.  A  large  attendance  is  expected  at 
this  annual  luncheon  meeting. 

The  Cardwell  Lecture  Committee  met 
at  the  School  of  Hospital  Administration 
in  early  June  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
1974  lecture  to  be  held  during  the 
Seventeenth  Annual  Congress  of  the 
American  College  of  Hospital  Ad- 
ministrators. This  committee  is  com- 
posed of  the  current  president  of  the 
association,  president-elect,  immediate 
past  president  and  the  past,  past 
president.  The  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Hospital  and  Health 
Administration  also  serves  each  year  as 
an  ex-officio  member. 

C.  Robert  Peery 


Anna  Mae  Fowler 


Charles  B.  McFee,  Jr. 
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Q  o  a 


SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  eight  participants  for  the  Council 
of  International  Programs  were 
welcomed  to  Richmond  at  Byrd  In- 
ternational Airport  on  May  2  by  the 
president  and  vice-president  of  the 
alumni  board,  a  number  of  students  from 
the  School  of  Social  Work,  and  David 
Forbes,  a  member  of  the  faculty.  The 
group  was  warm,  friendly,  yet  over- 
whelmed by  the  many  changes  and 
adjustments  of  traveling  in  the  United 
States. 

The  alumni  association  hosted  a 
reception  for  the  participants  on  May  6 
at  the  Holiday  Inn,  Downtown.  At  this 
time  they  met  their  host  families  and 
representatives  from  the  agencies  with 
whom  they  would  be  working  for  their 
nine  weeks  of  field  work  experience.  The 
presence  of  Dean  Elaine  Rothenberg, 
President  and  Mrs.  Warren  W.  Brandt, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Dunn  all 
helped  make  the  evening  a  success. 

The  board  plans  to  host  a  farewell 
party  for  the  participants  and  host 
families  before  they  depart  to  their  home 
countires.  This  will  take  place  in  August 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  alumni 
association  was  held  on  June  9  at  the 
home  of  Nancy  Foley's  parents.  After  a 
summary  of  this  past  year's  activities,  the 
new  officer  and  board  members  were 
announced  Our  new  secretary  is  Wilda 
Ferguson  ('73). 

Board  members  for  1973-75  include: 
Delores  Barbee  ('73),  Paul  Baxter  ('73), 
Cynthia  Bentley  ('70),  Margaret  Clarke 
('72),  Shirley  Coodall  ('72),  Bob  Mc- 
Crarey  ('73),  and  Click  Smith  ('71). 

The  officers  remaining  on  the  board 
are:  Nancy  Foley  ('69,  '71),  president; 
Marcia  Dudley  ('67,  '69),  vice-president; 
and  George  Dorman  ('66),  treasurer. 
Members  remaining  on  the  board  are: 
Michael  Beadles  ('67,  '72),  Evanne  Coode 
('68),  John  Thornton  ('71),  and  Anne 
Voorhees  ('72). 

Dean  Rothenberg  gave  us  a  brief 
summary  of  some  of  the  newer 
developments  at  the  school.  The 
business  meeting  was  followed  by  a 
social  get-together  where  old 
acquaintances  were  renewed  and  new 
ones  made.  Those  present  considered 
this  annual  meeting  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  several  years. 


The  board  plans  an  organizational 
meeting  where  projects  and  goals  for 
1973-74  will  be  explored.  We  will  be 
reporting  to  you  as  these  decisions  are 
reached. 

Marcia  Dudley 


SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 
MEMORIAL  TO  DR.  WHITED 

Descendants  of  Dr  Elbert  Patton 
Whited  (medicine  '03)  have  begun  a 
scholarship  fund  which  will  eventually 
be  applied  to  the  annual  tuition  charges 
of  MCV/VCU  students. 

An  initial  contribution  of  $500  has 
been  made  by  Dr  Whited's  grandson.  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Harris  (Ph  D  microbiology  '73). 
The  Elbert  Patton  Whited  Scholarship 
Fund  will  become  operative  when  the 
principal  reaches  $10,000,  according  to 
Ralph  M.  Ware,  Jr.,  director  of 
development 

The  annual  scholarship  will  be  first 
extended  to  any  direct  descendant  of  Dr. 
Whited  who  has  been  accepted  into  any 
school  on  the  MCV  Campus.  Next 
priority  will  be  given  to  applicants  ac- 
cepted into  the  School  of  Medicine  with 
special  preference  to  those  in  financial 
need  with  scholastic  ability  who  express 
an  interest  in  a  family  practice  in  South- 
west Virginia.  First  preference  is  given 
students  from  Russell  County  and  second 
to  those  from  neighboring  counties. 

Dr.  Whited  practiced  medicine 
throughout  his  life  in  Honaker,  Va. 


DR.  HIBBS  RECORDS 
RPI'S  DEVELOPMENT 


One  of  many  planning  sessions  in  connection 
with  the  upcoming  publication  of  A  History  of 
Richmond  Professional  Institute  — /ames /.. 
Dunn,  director  of  alumni  activities  and  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Hibbs.  former  RPI  director  and 
author  of  the  book- 


A  History  of  the  Richmond 
Professional  Institute  is  scheduled  for 
availability  this  fall,  according  to  the 
publisher,  the  RPI  Foundation 

The  descriptive,  personal  account  is 
written  by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Hibbs,  first 
administrator  of  Richmond  Professional 
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Institute  Within  the  175  pages,  Dr.  Hibbs 
captures  RPI  from  its  modest  beginning 
in  1917  to  its  consohdation  with  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  forming 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University  in 
1968 

Many  illustrations  assist  the  reader  in 
Linderstanding  the  progression  of  the 
institute  throughout  the  years  The  book 
moves  from  the  first  year  of  RPI  history  in 
downtown  Richmond  to  the  Franklin 
Street  quarters  and  Founders  FHall 
Significant  eras  of  history  such  as  the 
Great  Depression  and  post-war  years  are 
outlined  in  their  effects  on  the  in- 
stitution Other  chapters  with  titles  like 
"Remodeled  Stables  in  RPI's  History," 
and  "The  Cobblestone  Campus"  serve  to 
relate  Dr.  Hibbs'  concept  of  the  school 
which  he  led  from  its  beginning  to  1958 
when  he  retired. 

Copies  of  the  book  will  be  available  at 
the  VCU  Alumni  Activities  Office  for  the 
pre-publication  price  of  $10,  following 
publication,  S12.50. 


BOBBIT  DESIGNATED 
NURSING  ASSISTANT  DEAN 

Katherine  C  Bobbitt  (nursing  '56)  has 
been  named  assistant  dean  for  the  un- 
dergraduate program  in  the  School  of 
Nursing,  according  to  Dr  Doris  B  Yingling, 
dean  of  the  school. 

Miss  Bobbitt  assumes  the  position  held 
by  Helen  W  Wiesmann,  who  resigned  after 
16  years  service  with  the  school. 

A  specialist  in  psychiatric  nursing.  Miss 
Fiobbitt  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
[isychiatric  unit  at  Richmond  Memorial 
Hospital  She  has  served  as  associate 
professor  of  t)sychiatric  nursing  at  MCV/ 
\'CU 

The  former  chairman  of  the  Nursing 
Section  of  the  MCV  Alumni  Association  has 
also  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Richmond  Area  Mental 
Health  Association 


TUITION  AND  THE  WALLET; 
PARAGON  OF  PARADOX 

a\  tLill-time  undergradLiate  student 
iMirolling  at  the  Academic  Division  of  the 
Liniversity  will  be  paying  some  $50  more 
tuition  for  the  academic  year's  stLidy  than 
he  paid  last  year  At  $560,  the  in-state 
student  can  compare  his  year's  tuition  with 


that  of  a  [)revious  college  generation's 
|)ayment  of  $400  m  1968.  Further  com- 
parison gains  relevance  with  the  entering 
underclassman  of  1963  satisfying  tLiition 
with  $.550 

Had  the  Lindergrad  been  from  outside 
Virginia,  the  same  fee  would  have  been 
$1,160  for  two  semester's  study  at  VCU,  an 
increase  of  $110  from  last  fall  semester 

Having  paid  his  tuition,  the  student  can 
consider  on-campus  I  iving  expenses  of  $530 
to  $580  |)er  academic  year 

The  optional  board  plan  is  $560  for  the 
two  semester  period 

In-state  graduate  students  taking  a  full 
load  of  courses  are  charged  the  same  as  the 
Virginia  undergraduate,  while  the  out-of- 
staters  remit  $820 

Tuitions  on  the  MCV  Campus  vary  not 
only  with  the  residence  status  of  the 
student  and  his  undergraduate  classi- 
fication, but  also  with  the  program  to  be 
pursued  and  the  year  within  the  program. 
The  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry 
rank  at  the  top  of  the  tuition  ladder  with 
$1,020  fulfilling  fee  requirements  Other 
programs  approximate  a  $560/ year  figure 
with  numerous  variations  on  this  theme 
For  example,  the  nurse  anesthesist 
program  is  $240  per  academic  year  while 
hospital  administration  requires  $860  for 
the  first  year  of  study  and  $560  for  the 
second.  Generally,  out-of-state  tuition  on 
the  MCV  Campus  is  proportionally 
similar  to  that  on  the  West  Campus  with 
the  near  doubling  of  in-state  fees. 


NEW  ALUMNI  NUMBER  2,600 

VCU's  second  joint  commencement 
exercises  were  held  May  19  m  the  Rich- 
mond Coliseum  with  nearly  2,600  degrees 
conferred 

Of  the  total,  1,944  degrees  went  to  the 
recipients  from  the  Academic  Division 
with  601  to  graduates  from  MCV 

Degree  breakdowns  were:  120  associates, 
1,709  bachelor's,  524  master's,  18  Ph.D.'s, 
90  DDS,  and  134  M  D 's. 

Senator  William  Proxmire  (D-Wisc.) 
delivered  the  commencement  address  The 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  been  in  politics  since  1950  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Assembly.  In 
1957  he  was  elected  to  the  US  Senate  to 
till  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Sen. 
loseph  McCarthy 


JOURNALISM,  ADVERTISING 
MERGE  INTO  NEW  PROGRAM 

Effective  with  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
semester,  VCU  will  have  a  new  academic 
department  some  400  majors  strong.  The 
new  mass  communications  department  will 
be  formed  through  the  merger  of  the  former 
lournalism  and  advertising  departments, 
according  to  George  T  Crutchfield, 
lournalism  chairman 

With  the  merger,  the  advertising 
department  will  shift  from  the  School  of 
Business  to  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
where  lOLirnalism  currently  exists.  Crutch- 
field  will  then  become  chairman  of  the 
new  mass  communications  department 
with  lames  R  Looney,  advertising  chair- 
man, becoming  a  faculty  member 

Advertising  will  become  the  fifth 
specialty  sequence  in  which  the  mass 
communications  ma|or  may  study;  others 
include  news-editorial,  magazines, 
broadcasting,  and  public  relations. 


RAPER  LEADS  FACULTY  SENATE 

Beginning  in  September,  the  newly 
elected  officers  of  the  faculty  senate 
assume  their  responsibilities  for  the  1973-74 
term  with  Dr  A.  Jarrell  Raper  (medicine  '59) 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  serving  as 
president. 

Vice-president  of  the  faculty  senate  will 
be  Dr  Kenneth  E  Cuyer,  School  of  Basic 
Sciences  and  Graduate  Studies,  secretary, 
I'hilip  Meggs,  School  of  the  Arts.  Member- 
at-large  of  the  executive  committee  will  be 
Thomas  Romeo  from  the  School  of  Allied 
Health  Professions 

Dr  B  Roland  Freasier  will  continue  in  his 
second  year  as  the  other  member-at-large 
f)f  the  executive  committee  with  Florence 
Z  Segal,  immediate  past  president, 
completing  the  executive  committee. 
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VCU  TRAVEL  PROGRAM 

MAJORCA 
October  5-13,  1973 


Dream  island  of  the  Mediterranean  offering  a  250  mile 
coastline  of  lovely  contrast  between  impressive  cliffs, 
idyllic  coves,  and  gently  broken  shores.  Enjoy  a  Columbus 
Day  holiday  on  this  beautiful  Spanish  island  paradise. 

Coming  Attractions: 

Easter  vacation  in  LONDON,  April  13-21,  1974 

Historic  attractions  In  ROME,  May  31  — June  8,  1974 

15-dayCRANDTOUR,)uly  15-29,  1974 
(Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Scandinavia) 

BAVARIAN  HOLIDAY  at  time  of  Oktoberfest  in  Munich, 
September  29— October  6,  1974 

Additional  information  will  be  sent. 
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VCU  ALUMNI  CHAIRS 

Attractive  and  Practical 

Displaying  the  University  seal  for 
home  or  office 

armchair  (black  arms)              $50.00 
armchair  (cherry  arms)            $50.00 
Boston  rocker                            $40.00 
All     prices     are     FOB.     Gardner, 
Massachusetts.  Check,   payable  to 
the      Virginia      Commonwealth 
University  Alumni  Association, 
must  accompany  all  orders.  Please 
allow  six  weeks  for  delivery. 

ATTENTION  VCU  ALUMNI 

The  Placement  Office  at  VCU  offers  to  its  alumni  a  free  placement  service  to  those  seeking  employment 
in  a  variety  of  business,  educational,  and  civil  service  settings.  Throughout  the  year,  the  Placement  Office 
receives  a  number  of  job  orders  from  local,  state,  and  national  employer  representatives.  In  almost  all 
cases,  those  alumni  who  have  registered  are  the  first  to  be  notified  within  a  few  days  after  the  job  order  has 
been  received.  There  are  no  fees  by  the  employers  or  cost  to  the  registrant. 

The  procedure  is  simple.  Complete  the  Alumni  Placement  Registration  Card  and  mail  it  back  to  the  Place- 
ment Office  at  913  West  Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  23220.  The  information  will  be  kept  on  file  for 
one  year. 

If  you  have  additional  questions  concerning  this  service,  please  contact  James  J  Krolik,  director  of  place- 
ment, at  770-2361. 


Please  Provide  Information  Requested  And  Return  As  Soon  As  Possible- 


Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

Office  of  Placement  and  Career  Planning 

Registration  for  Alumni 


Name_ 


.Date 


(Last) 


(First) 


(Middle) 


Address_ 


_Phone_ 


(Number)               (Street) 
Type  of  Employment  Desired  


(City) 


(State) 


(Zip) 


Education— Beyond  High  School  (List  in  Reverse) 
College/University  Major 


From-To 


Degree/Date 


Salary  Requirements     $ Open. 

Check  if  you  would  accept  sales  position 

Are    you    willing    to    relocate  ?  Yes 

Education  Credentials  complete  ?  Yes 

(Please  attach  resume) 


No_ 
No- 


U  S   Citizen 

Race 

Age 


Yes_ 


No_ 


-(Optional) 
-.(Optional) 


Marital  Status  _ 
Draft  Status 


Virginia 

Commonwealth 

University 

Alumni  Activities/Office  of  Development 
828  West  Franklin  Street 
Richmond,  Virginia  23220 
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